








VOL. VII JUNE 10, 1933 


THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES FROM THE 
LITURGY OF WHITSUNTIDE 


HOEVER has an active interest in the rising generation 
in matters of faith at heart is confronted by the prob- 
lem of lifting conventional practices to the higher 

? plane of solid conviction and of conduct in con- 
formity with this conviction. Press reports from Eng- 
land have it that too many children, after leaving the grade and 
high schools, are slipping away from the Church. We in America 
have our own leakage facts to contend with. And many of our 
school children, as Catholic periodicals are again intimating, do 
not keep up their wonted religious practices during vacation. As 
one provokingly puts it: 


Count the number of your school children who keep up the practice 
of daily Communion during the summer vacation! There is proof for you 
whether or not they learned to love holy Communion, the Mass, their holy 
religion. . . . Should not the Church, the only bulwark of modern civilization 
against encroaching paganism and worse be able by the grace and help of God, 
to make a better showing? What this world, this country, would be without the 
Catholic Church, God only knows. What it could be with the Catholic Church 
functioning one hundred per cent, that, too, God knows. And we know as well.’ 


Does the fault that the Church is not functioning one hundred per 
cent perhaps lie in this, that in religious instruction we have been 
concerned more with imparting a knowledge of religious truths 
than with intelligent and prayerful direction in living these truths? 
And is Catholic Action perhaps lagging because there has not been 
enough heed given to dynamic instruction? Just recently, the Holy 
Father, in speaking of Catholic Action, held ‘‘religious instruction 


iP. H. D. in The Acolyte for April 29, 1933. 
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the chief and most essential requisite,’’ and one of the first points 
he emphasized was that of “‘Eucharistic piety and life.’’’ Where 
conventionalism is not surmounted, where there is no real living 
of the truth, defections easily occur; spiritual illness may there be 
prevalent and perhaps even death. On all this the liturgy of Whit- 
suntide has much, very much, to impart and to suggest to us. 





’ 


If we turn to the fourth Prophecy (of Ezechiel) which is 
read before the blessing of the baptismal font on the vigil of Whit- 
sunday, we cannot but be impressed with the weird state of exist- 
ence without the Holy Spirit. With this prophecy, among others, 
the Church addressed the catechumens’ to have them realize what 
regeneration in Baptism means for them; and we, on hearing the 
words, ought to recall what it meant and abidingly should mean 
for us. The bones of the slain, which the Prophet in a vision be- 
held strewn over a parched field, were to hear the word of the 
Lord: ‘‘Behold, I will send spirit into you and you shall live.” 
They did arise, yet ‘‘there was no spirit in them.’’ Again the Lord 
spoke: ““You shall know that I am the Lord when I shall have 
opened your sepulchres and shall have brought you out of your 
graves, O my people, and shall have put my Spirit in you and you 
shall live.” 


Other portions of the liturgy similarly speak to us of the 
spiritually living in contradistinction to those who indeed exist 
but have not life. The Church herself needed the Holy Spirit. 
The body of disciples hidden in the cenacle at Jerusalem, although 
united in prayer with Him who had said: “I will ask the Father 
and He shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with 
you forever, the Spirit of Truth whom the world cannot receive,’ 
did not yet have life. The Holy Spirit was needed—the Soul of 
that Mystical Body of which Christ is the Head—just as much as 
an individual needs Him for living membership in Christ.‘ And 
when He did come, upon “‘a sound from heaven as of a mighty 





2 At the secret consistory held at the Vatican on March 13. 
2 Formerly those catechuments who could not be baptized on Holy Saturday 
received the sacrament on this vigil. 


® Gospel of the vigil. 
4 Cf. the Tract and the Collect after the fourth Prophecy. 
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THE LITURGY OF WHITSUNTIDE 


wind coming . . . they were all filled with the Holy Ghost’”; and 
forthwith, fearlessly and with telling effect, to the misunderstand- 
ing of no one save the ill-willed, the disciples continued the work 
of Christ and in Him—the work of regenerating the world. 


That living body, the Church, which thus had its real birth 
nineteen hundred years ago, needed besides a life-principle also a 
principle of action or law. This law, which was promulgated on 
the first Christian Pentecost with the coming of the Spirit who is 
its embodiment or, rather, who is identified with it, was not to 
supersede but to perfect that law which Moses had received from 
God on Mount Sinai on the first Jewish Pentecost.* That new 
law or principle of action is founded upon an identity of wills, 
by which the recipient strives to identify his will with the one 
will of the Father, of the Redeemer, and of the Sanctifier: in view 
of priceless benefits received and those still to be gained—to be 
gained by doing what God has been doing to mankind all along, 
namely, the good. Thus the recipients are further privileged to 
share in the oneness and goodness of divine life. As our Lord so 
simply and beautifully expressed it, ‘If any man love me, he will 
keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we will come 
to him and will make our abode in him. He that loveth me not, 
keepeth not my words.’ Those who do not carry out the law of 
love, who are a law unto themselves, with their vices of unbelief, 
pride and uncleanness, make void for themselves the whole work 
of their Savior. Consequently, as St. Jude compares them, they 
are like ‘‘trees which wither, without fruit, twice dead, plucked 
up by the roots.’ 


Besides love, the unconditional rule here below for the re- 
alization of oneself in Christ and of the Holy Spirit in oneself is 
faith. With it we have the wisdom of God as our philosophy of 
life. Nothing of what we should know shall be wanting to us: 


1 Epistle, Whitsunday. 


2 Pentecost means “the fifth day.” The Israelites were given the Ten Com- 
mandments on the fiftieth day after their Pasch,-Gen. 12 and 19; Numbers 33, 3, 
--i.e., from the time they had eaten of the paschal lamb and had set out for the 
land of promise. See also the second and third Prophecies of the vigil and their 
accompanying Collects. 

% Gospel of Whitsunday. 


* Lessons of the first Nocturn of the vigil Matis. 
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“The Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in 
my name, He will teach you all things and bring all things to your 
mind whatsoever I shall have said to you.” In the Gospel of Tues- 
day in Whitsun week, our Lord compares Himself to a door where- 
at to enter, to be saved, to find sustenance, and to rejoice in the 
possession of the abundant life. But those to whom our Lord spoke 
did not understand Him; He had to repeat and to emphasize what 
He had said. Many do not understand now; repetition and em- 
phasis is likewise necessary today, lest those who pretend to have 
the truth and the life and are masters in the art of presenting their 
half-truths and falsehoods, draw the neglected children of God to 
perdition. One must know their ways and forewarn, as St. Au- 
gustine (Homily of Whitsun Tuesday) put those under his in- 
struction on their guard: 


No man can have a true and certain hope of life everlasting unless he 
know the true Life, which is Christ. . . . There are many such who try to 
persuade men to live good lives but not to be Christians . . . philosophers who 
have treated many subtle questions of right and wrong, who have been the 
authors of many distinctions and definitions, who have completed many exceed- 
ingly clever arguments, who have filled many books, and have proclaimed their 
own wisdom with braying trumpets. These dared to say to men: “Follow us; 
embrace our school of thought, and you will find therein the secret of a happy 
life."’ But these were not of them who enter in at the Door; they came but to 
steal, and to kill, and to destroy. 

As the instructions on the way of life proceed during Whit- 
sun week, not only one’s knowledge of the truths thereof deepens 
but also one’s appreciation—with each repetition in a new setting 
and with each new view of the same truths. Incidentally, we be- 
come acquainted with the Church's liturgical way of imparting 
the truth and at the same time securing its realization through 
prayer and divine worship. It is, moreover, made desirable, not 
forbidding. The vices are made detestable, not as the world makes 
them, attractive. We come face to face with tremendous values and 
privileges as, for instance, those mentioned in the Gospel of Ember 
Wednesday: “No man can come to me except the Father draw 
him; and I will raise him up on the last day. . . . Every one that 
hath heard of the Father and hath learned, cometh to me. . . . I am 
the Bread of life.” Anticipating the objections of those whom he 


1 Gospel of Whitsunday. 
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THE LITURGY OF WHITSUNTIDE 


calls the ‘great weighers of words, and very far from understand- 
ing the things of God,’’ St. Augustine (in the Matin Homily) 
says: 

Think not that thou art drawn against thy will; the soul is drawn not 
willingly only, but lovingly. . . . Thou art not drawn as touching thy will but 
by pleasure. And now, what is being drawn by pleasure? “Delight thyself in 
the Lord and He shall give thee the desires of thy heart’’ (Ps. 36, 4). There 


is pleasure in that heart to which the Bread that came down from heaven is 
sweet. The poet is allowed to say, 


His special pleasure draweth each, 


but pleasure, which so draweth, is not a necessity, not a bond, but a delight; 
how much more strongly, may we say, that men are drawn to Christ who de- 
light in truth, who delight in blessedness, who delight in righteousness, who 
delight in life everlasting, since truth and blessedness and righteousness and life 
everlasting are all to be found in Christ? Or have the bodily senses pleasure and 
the spiritual senses none? 

And other great values are held out to us for our spiritual delight 
—joy, peace, holiness and purity of heart, consolation, remission 
of sins, the seven gifts, our Lord Himself and His Holy Spirit, 
and where these are there is the Father also: what can be wanting 
for that abundant life which our Lord came to provide for us, a 


life here below already with its foretastes of heaven? 


With the privilege of sharing in divine knowledge and wis- 
dom, it follows that we have also that of sharing in divine activity. 
Put in another way, if we are the very members of Christ and 
through the operation of the Holy Spirit are united with our Head 
to form that Mystical Body, the Church or His Kingdom; and 
since His redeeming work, His sanctification, His healing, teaching, 
forgiving, consoling of men, and His sacrificing Himself for men, 
to the glory and worship of the Father, is going on to this day— 
then we are privileged to share in this activity and bring forth 
abundant good fruit. The Father has wrought good to man in 
and through His Son who became man; He, in turn, has chosen 
apostolic men to share in His good work, which, when done in 
and through Him, has greatly prospered. When upon that mere 
seed of a Church in the cenacle the Holy Spirit breathed His life, 
it sprouted forth, and grew apace, and covered the earth, so that 
the word of Wisdom, with which the solemn feast-day Mass be- 
gins, is abundantly verified. 
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Yet much remains to be done, and we have need to pray in the 
now often recurring words: “‘Send forth Thy Spirit and they shall 
be created, and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth. Come, O 
Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy faithful, and kindle in them the 
fire of Thy love.’’ More would be done, it appears, fewer by far 
would leave the ways of truth, and many more would be drawn 
to it, were it not for the fear of or disinclination to the seemingly 
arduous. We need the Spirit of Understanding, the Spirit of Piety, 
the Spirit of Fortitude. We need that love of Christ to lay down 
our lives for the brethren and make of our lives an oblation to the 
glory of our heavenly Father. Every Offertory ought to remind 
us of this. Upon the paten and in the chalice are our gifts, which 
God gives back to us at the Consecration, changed, sanctified, 
transformed, that we might have a to Him more pleasing Gift to 
offer, and One again to receive in Person—within us. But are we 
to rest with the symbol of sharing in the divine activity? If our 
Lord enters into us, are we not to enter into Him? And if the 
priest at the altar is officially, and everyone in the congregation is 
participatingly privileged to be a co-priest with our Highpriest, are 
we not likewise privileged to be with Him co-victims? Upon the 
paten and in the chalice should also be our ease, our comforts, our 
desires, our humility and patience, our self-denials and crosses, and 
all the good things which God to our joy has permitted us to do 
for Him—in a word, ourselves, as gifts to Him which, in Christ, 
likewise will be made holy and pleasing to Him. Thus the Secret 
of the Whitsun Monday Mass reminds us: “‘Deign, O Lord, we 
beseech Thee, to sanctitfy these gifts; and having received the ob- 
lation of this spiritual victim, make of us a worthy gift to Thee. 
And on Tuesday: “*. . . having received the oblation of this spir- 
itual victim, make of us, too, an eternal gift worthy of Thee. 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee in the unity of the Holy Spirit.” 

The present time is very precious. True, at any time and at 
every Mass we may ask of the Father, and of our Lord in holy 
Communion, and of the Holy Ghost as we do in the Sequence and 
in the Vesper hymn. But at this time we are especially privileged 
to participate in the re-presented Mystery of the Holy Ghost’s 
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THE LITURGY OF WHITSUNTIDE 


coming, thereby also to receive from Him what is wanting to us, 
so that through us, too, shall flow ‘‘rivers of living water’’ which, 
as our Lord said, is ‘‘the Spirit which they should receive who 


1 


believed in Him. 

These few excerpts from the liturgy of this time, and some 
reflections thereon, may serve to indicate the Church’s way of teach- 
ing how to act out our precious heritage of truth in daily life, and 
the meaning of “Eucharistic piety and life.’’ The few nuggets, so 
to say, that have been gathered here and there and presented out 
of their proper setting, may induce further prospecting—paying 
prospecting—for those inestimable values with which to purchase 
eternal life. But let whatever is gathered, and whatever value is 
advanced to a corresponding act, be presented at the altar, through 
Christ, asking that it may be refined, sanctified, and be made wor- 
thy to glorify our Father in heaven. 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


1 Communion-verse, Mass of the vigil. 


The translations have been taken, in the main, from the St. Andrew Daily 
Missal and from The Roman Breviary in English of John, Marquess of Bute. 











A SERMON ON THE MEANING OF SACRIFICE 
IN RELIGION 


N each Sunday and feast-day of obligation, millions 
of Catholic men, women and children the world over 
assemble in their places of worship for divine serv- 
ices. It is a weekly spectacle to which we ourselves 

mm) have grown accustomed, but which elicits the wonder 
and admiration of many non-Catholics. They often ask them- 
selves the question: What is it that makes Catholics so eager to 
flock to their churches on the Lord’s day? And if they see many 
go to church even on ordinary weekdays, they wonder still more 
and find themselves unable to unravel the mystery. What would 
be your answer to a non-Catholic friend who would confront 
you with the question: What is it that draws you to church each 

Sunday? The only correct answer would have to be: It is the holy 

sacrifice of the Mass. And as Mass is the highest form of worship 

that can be given to our Lord and Creator, we consider it our 
duty and privilege to take part in the Sacrifice, at least on the 

Lord’s own day. 

During this Holy Year of Jubilee we celebrate the nineteenth 
centenary of the institution of holy Mass. We ought, then, to 
make special efforts toward a better understanding of this great 
Sacrifice of the New Law and a closer participation in it. During 
the past nineteen centuries the Catholic Faith and with it holy 
Mass has become world-wide. Daily the prediction of the prophet 
Malachy of old is being fulfilled: ‘‘From the rising of the sun even 
to its going down, my name is great among the Gentiles, and in 
every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a 
clean oblation’’ (Mal. 1, 11). This clean oblation, which is daily 
offered to God in innumerable places the world over, is the sacri- 
fice of the Mass; it is the joy and happiness of the devout Cath- 
olic. Some of its wonderful effects are expressed in the prayer 
which the priest says in the Mass of the octave of the Ascension: 
‘May this unspotted sacrifice cleanse us, O Lord, and give to our 
souls the strength of heavenly graces. Through Christ our Lord” 
(Secret). 
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THE MEANING OF SACRIFICE 


So as better to understand and comprehend this most sublime 
act of worship, we must know beforehand, first of all, what we 
mean by a sacrifice. 

We must acknowledge it to be a fundamental truth that 
naught here below has any existence save for the glory of God. 
How often is this truth not ignored, even rejected by men, whereas 
it should be the guiding principle of men’s lives? ‘“The Lord hath 
made all things for Himself,’’ we read in the book of Proverbs 
(16, 4). Some of His creatures must glorify Him of necessity; 
for instance, heavenly bodies and other creatures which, by their 
blind obedience to the laws which govern them, witness to the 
omnipotence, wisdom and goodness of God. ‘“The heavens show 
forth the glory of God, and the firmament declareth the work of 
His hands,’’ the Psalmist joyfully cries out (Ps. 19, 2). 

Man, who is endowed with reason and free will, is capable 
of giving honor and glory to his Maker by the practice of the 
virtue of religion. As creature, man is bound to acknowledge out- 
wardly the fact of his utter dependence upon God. This he can 
best do by offering gifts to the Author of all things. Here we have 
the very essence and nature of worship. It is sacrifice, the offering 
of a gift to God in order to give expression to our allegiance to 
Him. Open the holy Bible and already on the first pages you will 
read about the sacrifice of Cain and Abel, the sons of Adam. Noe, 
Melchisedech, Abraham and many others in the early history of 
mankind offered sacrifices to God. Sacrifice is as ancient as the 
human race itself. There was no religion without it. 


Sacrifices were offered in order to give the Creator the highest 
form of worship, that is, praise or adoration which is due to God 
alone. Sacrifices were also offered in order to thank the Lord for 
the many benefits and blessings received at His hands. Sacrifices 
were offered in order to beg of God what was needed for soul 
and body. And after man had offended God by sin, he felt it to 
be his duty to appease God by offering up to Him sacrifices of 
expiation or atonement. He therefore looked about for an object 
of sacrifice, for a sacrificial gift, upon which he might burden his 
own guilt and then offer atonement by having it slain or destroyed 
in his own stead. Thus came into existence the bloody sacrifices of 
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animals, or so-called sin-offerings. “Without shedding of blood 
there is no remission,” we read in St. Paul’s letter to the Hebrews 
(9, 22). Thus on the feast of expiation, the Jews upon the com- 
mand of God were to take a goat; the highpriest was to lay his 
hands on the animal and to confess the sins of all the people. Thus 
laden with the iniquities of the nation, the goat was to be led 
into the desert and there thrown from a rock. 

By presenting a sin-offering to God, the object is to reconcile 
two estranged parties, i.e., God and sinful man, and to regain the 
Lord’s favor. God, on His part, inclines with tenderness towards 
the creature and consents not only to forgive, but also to resume 
with man their first relationship. You remember from your Bible 
History how, after the deluge, God had received with favor the 
sacrifice of Noe and made a covenant, an agreement, with him, 
pledging Himself never again to destroy the earth by another del- 
uge. The rainbow, as it were connecting heaven with earth and 
earth with heaven, became the symbol of this agreement. Similar 
covenants were made between God and Abraham; and later be- 
tween God and Moses, the representative of the chosen people of 
Israel. Because sinful man did not dare in person to offer a sacri- 
fice to the all-holy God, a mediator became necessary, who is to 
intercede for the sinner and receive the gift from God in turn. He 
is the lawfully appointed minister, through whom the offering is 
made. In this manner developed the priesthood in connection with 
the service of sacrifice. 

As a sign that the original friendship had been restored be- 
tween God and the sinner, there took place a participation of the 
latter in the sacrifice. Thus we read in the Old Testament that on 
certain days the victims sacrificed upon the Jewish altar were not 
completely burned. A portion was reserved to be eaten by the 
people after preparation by fasting and prescribed prayer. 

From what has so far been said, you may readily see that 
sacrifice is the highest religious service through which man renders 
glory to God, regains His favor, and obtains graces and blessings. 
Three things are required for a sacrifice: an altar, a priest, and a 
victim. Of these the third, the victim, is of primary importance; 
for without it priest and altar would have no meaning, the offer- 
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THE MEANING OF SACRIFICE 


ing of a sacrifice would be impossible. It is in the victim that heaven 
and earth are linked together, that the sinner meets his Creator. 
Through the victim, man sends up to God his adoration, gratitude, 
petition and expiation; and through the victim, God, moved to 
pardon, sends down upon sinful man the grace of forgiveness and 
sanctification which he needs to reach heaven. 


In the Old Testament God had commanded the Jewish priests 
to offer two kinds of sacrifice, the bloody and the unbloody. Wheat 
and wine constituted the principal offerings at the unbloody sacri- 
fices; clean animals were the victims for the bloody sacrifices. The 
actual celebration of sacrifice in the Old Law took place twice 
daily, besides on the Sabbath day; on great feasts and during cer- 
tain seasons of the year special offerings were made, as God Him- 
self had minutely prescribed to Moses, His servant. 

The Creator wills that sacrifice be made as long as sinful 
man dwells upon this earth. As debtor to God, man must strive 
as much as possible to pay this debt, and for this sacrifice is neces- 
sary. Hence, a religion without sacrifice is not thinkable. If God 
has carefully instructed His chosen people in the Old Law as to 
the season, number and manner of offering sacrifices, He has taken 
even greater care that the new and perfect Law, which has as its 
founder and center His own beloved Son, made Man, have the 
most perfect sacrifice possible. And so it is. Redeemed mankind is 
enabled to offer a sacrifice that alone is perfect and worthy of the 
all-holy God. 

The sacrifices of the Old Law have ceased with the advent of 
Christ upon earth. They were imperfect and only of value accord- 
ing to the intention of the offerer; they were but figures of the 
One Great Victim under the New Testament. And who of all 
creatures in heaven and on earth would be precious enough to be 
offered up to God as a pleasing sacrifice? It was for this reason that 
the Son of God Himself descended upon earth and took on the 
form of man to become our sacrifice. He willed to assume the guilt 
and the obligations of all mankind in His own person and to offer 
to God a sacrifice of infinite worth, and thereby to render to Him 
the honor which is due to Him as the Creator and which sinful 
man was powerless to offer to Him in all its fulness. Therefore St. 
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John could write of Him in his Revelations: ‘“This is the Lamb, 
which was slain from the beginning of the world’ (Apoc. 13, 8). 


Here, my dear Christians, we have the reason why devout 
Catholics the world over eagerly flock to their places of worship 
on all Sundays and holydays of obligation. Here we also have the 
reason why all Catholics should consider it as their special privi- 
lege and delight to assist at holy Mass as often and as devoutly 
as possible. Special gratitude should fill our hearts during this Year 
of Jubilee in commemoration of the institution of holy Mass. And 
should it not be our great ambition to become zealous apostles of 
| the Mass and by word and example lead others to a high apprecia- 
| tion of the holy Sacrifice of the New Law? 































JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


We desire to impress upon parents, teachers and 
pastors the importance and the necessity of explaining to 
those in their charge, the origin, nature and value of the 
holy Sacrifice, the meaning of the sacred rites with which 
it is offered, and the order of the liturgy as it advances 
from season to season. There is so much beauty in the 
worship of the Church, so much power to fill the mind 
with great thoughts and lift up the heart to heavenly 
things, that one who hears Mass with intelligent devo- 
tion cannot but feel in his soul an impulse to holier 
living. Such is the experience of those especially who be- 
gin each day by attending at Mass, and we rejoice to 
know that their number is increasing.—Pastoral Letter 
of the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States, 
1919. 


















THE LITURGY AND THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


T is no use talking of honor, virtue, purity, and 
wholesome, sweet, clean, English home lives. . 
The flat fact is that English home life today is neither 
honorable, virtuous, wholesome, sweet, clean, nor, in 
any creditable way, distinctively English. It is in 
many respects conspicuously the reverse.’’ These are the words of 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw. If they had not been quoted—not 
without a measure of agreement—by Father James Gillis, C.S.P., 
in his book on the Catholic Church and the Home, I should hardly 
have the temerity to set them down here. But after all, why not? 
Mr. Shaw (whatever his qualifications as a judge of the matter 
may be) only says, rather more vigorously and plainly, what 
Catholic and other clergy and publicists have been reiterating al- 
most ad nauseam for a good many years. I am not proposing here 
to add another brick to that formidable pile of indictments, beyond 
the statement that my experience as a common or garden layman 
makes me endorse the content of these complaints of the decay of 
family life, while often taking exception to the manner in which 
they are expressed. Moreover—and this is deeply distressing—I do 
not see as I go about the world much difference in this matter be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic families. Nor is it my intention 
to examine what is this family life, civilized family life, Christian 
family life, of which we hear so much, though the matter is one 
that needs much more careful attention than it gets. Too often it 
is “dealt with’’ simply in a string of platitudes and sentimentalities, 
in the same ineffectual way in which the cognate topics of mother- 
hood and the marital relationship are treated.’ But it is pertinent 
to my subject to point out that family life, properly and decently 
lived, with its due dignity, is itself liturgical, hieratic. A family 
is the Church in miniature. If I may be permitted a flight of fancy, 
the father is the supreme pontiff, the mother is the rest of the hier- 
archy, and the children (and also the domestic servants, the fami- 
lia, if there be any) are the faithful. 


11 grieve to say, but I must say it, that Father Gillis is not free from these 
weak futilities in the book above referred to. 
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Christian children may not be in any sense the slaves of their 
parents; they share in the priesthood of their parents, as we lay 
people share in the priesthood of Jesus Christ. As a consequence, 
family life has, or should have, liturgical qualities, and they are to 
be seen very clearly in more unspoiled communities, pagan as well 
as Christian. Even to some extent still in the English and Welsh 
countryside may be seen the difference between the modern urban 
life of irresponsibility and impermanence and the life of the Law, 
the unwritten law. Family life is ordered from birth to death by 
tradition, tradition hallowed and formed and modified by the 
Faith, but having its origins in days before God had become man. 
The children suck it in with their mothers’ milk and continue to 
learn it at their mothers’ knee. They pass through town-controlled 
schools which, when they have taken their toll of fresh blood for 
the cities, loose the remainder, who promptly slough their school- 
ing and return to the guidance of tradition. The young men learn 
their crafts from the example—more than from the precepts—of 
their fathers. The girls, the true guardians of order in the home, 
learn from their mothers the laws and customs of the custody of 
the hearth, of courtship and marriage, and the usages and order of 
birth and death. As befits the greatest mysteries of nature, these 
last in particular have a ritual almost hieratic in a formal sense. 
In different civilizations and ways and requirements of life, these 
things are necessarily modified. But modification does not involve 
disappearance or even lessening, but simply difference. And there 
is no reason why a worshipful dignity and order in family life 
should not have been retained even amid the gross crowding and 
shocking distractions of modern urbanised societies—if only we 
had kept our heads, our good-will, and our faith. 

It would seem, then, that a revival in the use of the liturgy 
of that great family the Christian Church should have its signifi- 
cance in a revival of Christian family life. It should, indeed. But 
in looking at the relation of the liturgy to the family (as distinct 
from the individual) we are at once up against that radical trouble, 
to which I adverted in ORATE FRATRES (IV, 4, p. 152), namely: 
that in offering liturgical forms of worship to people nurtured in 
contemporary Western civilization, we are offering them to people 
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most of whom are unfitted to worship in any but an unliturgical 
way. And in asking for a revival of traditional family life among 
the same people, we are asking for a thing which, as they are, the 
people do not want, cannot appreciate, and are incapable of bring- 
ing about. It seems to me that a deep and serious revival of family 
life, as of the liturgy, on a really wide scale must be preceded by a 
radical change of heart—and perhaps even of modes of living—on 
an equally wide scale. I confess I am what is called vulgarly, very 
vulgarly, a “‘pessimist,’” and look on our present activities in both 
directions as alleviations rather than as remedies, though we cer- 
tainly point out truly and exactly where some of the remedies are 
to be found. I know that such facing of what seem to me to be the 
facts is not a food on which everybody can thrive. On the other 
hand, some of the people called ‘‘optimists,”” while not altogether 
denying our sicknesses, seem to think we shall recover if we pursue 
a Fabian policy of masterly inactivity—a height of optimism that 
makes me giddy in my most cheerful moments. It’s no good wait- 
ing for that corporate change of heart—it won't begin in our time; 
but that does not absolve the individual from an obligation to fol- 
low the call when once he has heard it. On the side of the liturgy, 
that is done by bishops and priests who foster the Liturgical Move- 
ment among their people—not as just one more devotion but as 
religious life. On the side of the family, it is done by those fathers 
and mothers who insist, gently but without compromise, on a 
proper family life according to their state—not simply because 
“that nice Father X—’’ has been preaching about it or because the 
Catholic Clarion has started a League of Catholic Families (I hope 
it hasn’t), but because such is a law of our being as humans, and 
God Himself is the Author of that being. The individual is bound 
to the Church by Baptism; the family is bound to the Church by 
the liturgy. In the decay of liturgical worship the bond between 
the family, as family, and the Church has necessarily been weak- 
ened, and the consequent ill-effect on family life has inevitably 
followed as one of the factors in its disintegration. 


That parents should give precept and example to their chil- 
dren in matters of divine worship and its corollaries goes without 
saying, and it is surely clear that the public worship of a family 
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should be given en famille. If, without good and sufficient cause, 
Mother goes to Mass on Sundays at seven, Father at nine, little 
Peter and Andrew and Jane at nine-thirty and big Paul and Mary 
at eleven, something is out of order. And here I scent a difficulty, 
which I must set out, however temerarious I may be in doing so. 
I gather from ORATE FRATRES and other American publications 
that it is the usual custom in the United States, at any rate in 
larger churches, to have a special children’s Mass to which all chil- 
dren are encouraged to come (the custom is not unknown in Eng- 
land, but is not, I think, by any means general). I confess that 
this surprises me. No doubt there are reasons for it. (But are they 
all really valid reasons? An undue deference to mere convenience 
of organization not infrequently masquerades as a good reason for 
rather undesirable things.) Surely, if they do nothing else together, 
a family should assist at Mass as one body. We complain of the 
breakdown of family associations—yet have we ourselves thought- 
lessly broken them down in church? We complain of these ‘‘youth 
movements” with their absurd pretensions and often dangerous 
excesses, knowing as we do well enough that youth is only poten- 
tial adulthood—but have these Catholic adolescents by years of 
attendance at a children’s Mass (often associated in their minds 
with the children’s secular institution called school) been encour- 
aged to see infants and adults as separate orders of beings? We 
complain that the parochial offering of the holy Sacrifice is paro- 
chial only in name—but have not we ourselves cut off one-half of 
the members of the parish and assigned them a separate time for 
their worship? Although it is still considered desirable by the code 
of Canon Law (Canon 1262, § 1), we have abandoned the good 
Catholic custom of accommodating males and females apart in 
church (presumably out of deference to sentimental modern no- 
tions) ——but have we not acquiesced in a real separation therein 
between grown-ups and their children? There may be satisfactory 
answers to these objections; I do not know them. 

The obligation of public worship in church we all under- 
stand. The Church also recommends, and has not ceased to recom- 
mend, domestic worship: what, no longer ago than when I was a 
boy, was practised by both Catholics and Protestants in England 
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and was called family prayers. I do not know what is the case in 
America; but in England, so far as my experience and information 
go, the practice has fallen into complete desuetude. I can well un- 
derstand that under contemporary urban conditions family pray- 
ers are hardly practicable every morning; but why not in the eve- 
nings, especially on Sundays? I am told that it is inconceivable 
that any English, much less American, father in this year of grace 
1933 should insist on Harry and Cynthia being home, normally, 
at eleven o'clock p.m., or at any other time, to assist at family 
prayers. If this be so, then we parents should be ashamed of our 
mean-spiritedness. The circumstances which may make family 
prayers impossible in the morning are beyond our control; not so 
those of the evening: the truth is we are simply afraid, or too inert, 
resolutely to oppose some of the “tendencies of the times.’’ And 
what about all those years before the children are old enough to 
go Out in the evenings? We boast of our freedom, enlightenment, 
emancipation, when we are tied and bound, not only by the chain 
of our sins, but as well by our laziness, human respect, timidity. 


And of what should these family prayers consist? ““The 
rosary,’’ answers someone promptly. O dear, no! This is not the 
time and place to discuss the merits and demerits of the rosary as 
a corporate (as opposed to private individual) prayer; and, more- 
over, I fear that the editor might be a little shy of printing some 
of the things I should like to say on that head.* But, a priori and 
without fear of contradiction, at least from the readers of this Re- 
view, family prayers in whatever family, high or low, gentle or 
simple, lettered or unlettered, should be liturgical, short, varied, 
and appropriate. The Church has not put forward any form of 
service for this domestic purpose, so why should I presume to? 
Nor do I plead for Prime and/or Compline; they might be object- 
ed to as too long, though no longer than five decades of the rosary, 
if said slowly enough to admit of the meditations’ which are the 


1In Ireland, I believe, the domestic recitation of the rosary is a wide-spread 
and cherished custom. So far, good. But excellent Irish Catholics have told me of 
frequent circumstances attending this observance, consequent on the nature of the 
form of prayer chosen, which writers of sentimental paragraphs on the piety of 
Irish Catholics apparently know nothing about, We need more realism in all these 
matters. 


2 Meditations; not a swift series of mental dissolving-views of the mysteries. 
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essence of that prayer. But let me venture to outline a suggestion. 
One of the family might read aloud a scriptural lesson from the 
Mass of the day (Gospel and Epistle on alternate days; when some 
common lessons occur frequently, substitute others); then say al- 
together the Nunc dimittis or De profundis for the dead; then the 
father, or senior present, might recite in English the Collect’ for 
the day, one or two more at choice for particular mercies or thanks- 
givings from the Orationes Diversae in the Missal, and finally the 
one ‘Visit, we beseech Thee, O Lord, this house and family,” from 
Compline. We should pray standing (not kneeling), before the 
crucifix in the living-room or parents’ bedroom. 

Formal prayer is not, of course, the only domestic religious 
observance suitable for linking the perhaps disparate lives of the 
members of a household. For example, it was once my privilege 
to live for a time with a family at whose principal meal, in the 
evening, while the first course was being served and eaten, two of 
the children read aloud respectively the Epistle and Gospel for the 
day, and the father then read the morrow’s entries from the Roman 
Martyrology; in English, of course, and all present made the litur- 
gical responses, ‘“Thanks be to God,” etc. It was never omitted, 
even if Protestant or infidel guests were present (who were invari- 
ably impressed), and the amount of good talk that this reading 
led to was prodigious. I put forward this example for admiration 
rather than imitation, but it shows what can be done when under- 
taken in the right spirit and with all absurd self-consciousness and 
heavy solemnity banished. The liturgical year provides abundant 
opportunity for identifying the domestic life of the family with 
the life of the Church, i.e., with that of the greater family to which 
we also belong. We can avoid giving dinners, dances, and parties 
for the children during Lent or on fasting vigils. We can, on the 
other hand, appropriately fix such occasions of recreation and hos- 
pitality on those festival days whereon the Church herself particu- 
larly rejoices, and with conscious reference thereto. We might even 


1 At the beginning of this article I used Father Gillis as my stalking-horse. 
Let me now come in on the shoulders of a Doctor of the Church, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. He said that one of these short prayers from the liturgy called Collects 
was worth a hundred rosaries. The meaning expressed by these Collects can, 
translated into decent English and not into ecclesiastical jargon, be understood 
by the poorest intelligence. 
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modify the temporal side of the celebration of the commerce-ex- 
ploited feast of Christmas,’ and transfer some of its merry-making 
to the Epiphany, to Easter, and Pentecost, which in the mind of 
the Church are yet more important occasions. Baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals are obvious opportunities for a more intelligent and 
understanding participation by all the members of a family in the 
pertinent rites;* too often they witness only an intensification of 
private devotion. Individuals take a pride in going off and “‘doing 
their spiritual bit’’ by themselves somewhere. This is excellent— 
but it is not enough; and if whole-hearted participation in the 
Church’s rites is thereby excluded, it is superfluous. The Church’s 
prayers come first in order of importance. 

There is every year a particular unique occasion for domestic 
cooperation in what the Church is doing, namely, at the blessing 
of dwelling-houses on Holy Saturday. Too often, I am afraid, the 
priest rushes from house to house and discharges the rite in a way 
as incomprehensible to its inmates as it must be unsatisfactory to 
himself. I am not criticising him. But I am criticising those people 
who are content with such a “‘sketchy’’ ministration. The Church 
takes the trouble to send one of her ordained ministers to call down 
in an especial way God's blessing on our individual household, 
yours and mine and Lord Tomnoddy’s and Widow Jones’. Can 
we do less than have it swept and garnished, the door standing 
open, masses of fresh spring flowers and new-born leaves every- 
where, and a candle burning (lighted from the fire newly kindled 
with such impressive ceremony in the porch of the church on that 
very morning) before every sacred image, with all the members 
of the family assembled to greet the Church’s messenger of Easter 
peace and hope? We can make the liturgical responses to the priest's 

1The English Puritan Parliament of 1644 abolished the observance of Christ- 
mas and appointed it to be a general market-day, with a fast. The enactment was 
repealed under King Charles II. Yet that has remained in the English Puritan 
tradition and even now when Christmas falls on a Sunday (as in 1932) the stricter 
sort of Protestant Nonconformist observes it in the penitential manner proper to 
his judaistic conception of what is due to the Lord’s Day (or as he puts it, “Sun- 
day is more important than Christmas”). In other words, you have to wait till 
Monday for your turkey, plum-pudding, presents, games, etc. It was not really 


Charles II but Charles Dickens and, after him, commercial rapacity that put 
Christmas back on to the English map. 

2 I heard of a couple who, in their early years but after their marriage, were 
converts to Catholicism. At the celebration of their silver-wedding (twenty-fifth 
anniversary) they received their nuptial blessing during the course of a solemn 
Mass, in the presence of their children and grandchildren. 
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prayers; we may even (as I have seen done more than once) sing 
that very beautiful antiphon Vidi aquam, whose recitation is part 
of the rite. Are we forever to remain dumb sheep? 

In these few pages I have attempted no connected argument or 
careful exposition or even a complete outline sketch of the subject. 
I have merely given a few random indications and thoughts, which 
I hope may prove suggestive to my readers’ minds and fruitful in 
deeds, for the closer cooperation of families as families in the 
Church’s life of worship. The subject goes much deeper than I 
have dared to venture. The family is as much a real unit, with its 
own proper life, as the individual and the Church; but neither 
individual nor God can be properly served by a family whose life 
is disintegrated and maimed. The health of Christianity is bound 
up with revival of the liturgy and revival of the family, with 
worship at the hearth as well as at the altar." I do not see how 
they can be separated, how we can have one without the other, 
how either can come first and the other after, in order of time: 
but rather both together, inextricably connected. An excess of 
analysis, statistics, pigeon-holing, organizing in departments, is a 
fault of our days; if we apply it to religion and the human life 
of the family, we shall not only fail to achieve our ends: we shall 
dig for ourselves a yet worser pit. 

DONALD ATTWATER 

Hyfrydle, West Wales 

1 Associated with this is the subject of matrimonial relations which (unneces- 
sarily, as I hold) exercises so many minds nowadays. It is not my business to 


discuss that. But I would remind my readers that in Christian symbolism the 
bridal-bed is a type of the altar—and not “a concession to bodily needs.” 
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PROCESSIONAL 


T is approaching midnight, in the town of Bonn-am- 
Rhein. Theaters have closed long since, cafes and beer- 
gardens are gradually emptying themselves of the last 
late revellers. Only a few strains of fitful music are 
wafted to us here, as we stand in the shadow of the 
great cathedral-spire, waiting, ready and expectant, for the signal 
to move forward. . . . We are about four thousand—men and boys 
of serious mien, as you can tell whenever a chance gust of wind 
fans to a bright flame the torches some of us are carrying... . 
Steady eyes, determined faces, resolute square-shouldered posture 
—such details are sufficient to convince you that our serried ranks 
are about to embark upon some business from which they will not 
easily be swerved. Indeed, for quite some time now you have been 
able to test this impression, observing as you have the calm, grave 
patience of these men as the dreary rain trickles down, the cold 
wind sweeps around the corners of the intersecting streets from 
every angle, and chance passers-by stop to stare curiously, cyni- 
cally perhaps, or even somewhat apprehensively, at the vast sea of 
faces so full of purpose and yet so unafraid, unabashed—looking 
straight ahead. And as you follow the direction of their gaze, you 
come upon what may peradventure be the meaning of it all; for at 
the head of each marshalled group is silouhetted up against a dark- 
ened sky the black shadow of a cross—a plain, wooden, unlovely 
cross, held aloft on the shoulders of some sturdy youth. 


But before you have time further to discover the significance 
of this strange scene, you hear the shuffling of many feet, a few 
whispered words of command, and the massed column begins to 
advance. Forward in orderly rank and measured pace moves the 
whole assemblage, its various sections (each one headed by a cross, 
and banners denoting some specific affiliation) deploying into the 
main stream of the procession with the exactest military precision. 
And thus are you carried along in spite of yourself: but before you 
have been able definitely to formulate any misgivings you may 
have entertained as to the goal of this nocturnal adventure, a leader 
up ahead intones a song, and many voices, deep-throated and will- 
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ing, take up the refrain round about you. “‘By the Blood that 
flowed from Thee, by Thy bitter Agony’ echoes in resounding 
cadence from the canyon-like walls of this down-town street; and 
thus you recognize that these thousands of youths and full-grown 
men are singing the praises of the crucified Redeemer, and at the 
same time pleading for His pardoning mercy on the sins that nailed 
Him to the cross. Now at last begins to dawn the purpose of this 
serried march; for, as you recall, it is now the “wee sma’ hours” 
of Passion Sunday, the beginning of that sacred time wherein all 
Catholics must join their Savior in His sorrowings, if they would 
share His Easter joys and triumph. And how marvelously fitting a 
method (you reflect) of entering upon so important and solemn 
a commemoration: eye and ear and bodily movement all concen- 
trating upon the great theme of penance—sorrow—love and repa- 
ration—the heart’s inmost feelings, the convictions of the mind all 
finding their outward expression in a manner so appropriate, so 
perfectly attuned to the deep-felt necessities of this precious season. 


And so onward, ever onward, move these comrades in Christ 
—these comrades in a common cause, in a common human neces- 
sity that has been handed down from our primeval father as the 
sad legacy of a weak-souled race. Onward to the strain of plaintive 
chants and hymns, with pauses now and then during which the 
mysteries of the rosary are taken up, and God’s holy Mother con- 
strained to join her gracious pleas with ours, for pardon, and 
mercy, and needed graces. Onward and forward through muddy 
streets, over sharp, slippery cobblestones—until you are tempted to 
complain, look anxiously for the reaching of some goal as yet un- 
guessed. But you must have patience and not forget that this is a 
penitential procession, no mere happy promenade! 

And so finally, wet and footsore, but with somehow a feel- 
ing of blessed peace, you reach the journey’s end. The great Stifts- 
kirche looms up before you, and already the thousands are pouring 
in, though still in order, still reverent and composed. And now at 
last there is warmth and light, and soft music from the organ in 
the loft, and flickering candles on the altar. All is prepared (you 
see at once) for holy Mass, which begins as soon as all have reached 
their places, and the crosses and standards have been deposited high 
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PROCESSIONAL 


up in the sanctuary, close to the place of Sacrifice. A Low Mass, 
you discover, but it is hard to realize, so thrillingly does the nave 
resound with song from all, so movingly does this crowd of men 
respond (at the appropriate intervals) to the Mass-prayers, re- 
cited from the altar-rail by a curate of the parish. Then, after the 
Gospel, comes a short, stirring address from the pastor: “‘In God's 
name we welcome you,— you who have come from out the dark- 
ness of the world into the light of God's grace shining around the 
altar of the eternal Sacrifice . . . you who have walked through 
storm and rain, and filthy street, seeking the peace and purity of 
God’s house. It is well indeed for you to be here, and to realize 
again how false and tawdry, passing and ephemeral is all outside, 
without that blessed radiance shed upon all human strivings, pains, 
by God’s holy words and acts, here made so truly yours. Here is all 
sin destroyed and wiped away, all mortal frailty bolstered and 
made strong, for from this altar springs the seven-fold Stream of 
Life eternal. Here must ever be the climax, the focal point for all 
your lives, just as it has been for you tonight in your patient 
marchings behind Christ’s cross, which led you so securely (as it 
always does) to this blessed scene of comfort, light, and strength. 
For in the cross and all it signifies is alone true hope, enduring 
help, final salvation for all men... .” 


And then the continuing of the Sacrifice, the accompanving 
prayers and hymns, until the great moment of the Elevation, with 
its deep mystic hush, and tinkling bells—heads bowed in pro- 
foundest reverence, banners dipped in awed salute. On, then, to 
the Communion, when hundreds file up to the chancel-rail, there 
to receive in loving embrace their sacramental Lord, with tears not 
seldom (as you may note) streaming down their averted faces... . 
And finally the Mass is over, and when that hymn of joyous praise 
and thanks is sung you know so well (but never heard intoned 
so mightily before) : ‘“‘Holy God, we praise Thy name,”’ you feel 
that it comes as a most apt finishing touch to an unforgettable ex- 
perience. 

But now (someone may ask) what connection has this little 
account with liturgy, the raison d’etre of ORATE FRATRES? After 
all, the only true liturgical element in it was the Mass, and it was 
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a Missa Privata, with hymns and prayers in the vernacular. That 
is nothing so extraordinary; and the procession in preparation for 
it, while very edifying, was clearly something apart from liturgy 
as such, a “private devotion”; and God knows there is a super- 
abundance of these right now in parish churches. 

All very true, and yet, on deeper reflection you must agree 
that this “‘devotion’’ bears many resemblances to precisely those 
ideals and principles of prayer sponsored by all true liturgists. It 
was prayer in common, wherein all minds and hearts united in a 
single voice of praise, of sorrow and supplication. It was prayer 
in action, not just passive response or quiet, vicarious listening to 
some silver-tongued leader: prayer which responded to that deep 
human instinct, that basic psychological need of expressing our 
inner thoughts and feelings in ways which correspond fully and 
adequately to the dual nature that is ours. Bodily action, move- 
ment progressive and sustained, that is the genius of liturgy with 
all its magnificent array of sign and symbol; and how better can 
we learn again to love and grasp this phase, than by practices 
which employ the same principle, have the same end in view? And 
finally, one must confess (if he be at all “‘liturgically-minded”’) 
that this Bonner penitential procession was strikingly reminiscent 
of one of the earliest and most authentic liturgical usages: viz., 
those ‘‘Station-processions’’ which in the first flowering of Cath- 
olic popular worship witnessed whole populaces marching behind 
bishop and clergy through street and countryside on Sundays and 
great feasts, to reach the “‘Station-church’”’ designated for the cele- 
bration of holy Mass on the particular day. Yes, all in all, we must 
admit that in this Rhineland exhibition of Catholic piety, faith, 
devotion, there is much that is useful and instructive for even the 
most dyed-in-the-wool liturgist; much that can assist us in the 
carrying-out (within the particular circumstances of our own 
American surroundings) of soundest liturgical principle, much 
that if applied with care and zeal, will help materially towards the 
realization of those high liturgical ideals all of us are hoping and 
praying for. 

MICHAEL Ducey, O.S.B. 


Maria Laach, Germany 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE EXALTED DIGNITY OF THE CHURCH'S PRAYER 


(Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Course and Conferences 
of Liturgical Weeks, Tome IX.) 


II. THE PRAYER OF THE CHURCH 


HAT, then, must we do to profit from the fruits of 
Christian prayer? Evidently, it only remains for us 
to take part in this prayer, and, for this end, to enter 
into the immense stream of adoration and expiation 
set in motion by our Head. It would be strange in- 

deed if our salvation would be accomplished in us without us; our 
dignity as free beings is opposed to this. We must correspond to 
the advances of Christ, who opens to us the way to eternal beati- 
tude, by consenting to follow Him. And our first duty is to become 
one with Him in prayer. Our return to God cannot be effected 
otherwise than in Christ and through Christ; our prayer will reach 
the Father only if it ascends to Him as an echo and a prolongation 
of that of His well-beloved Son. 

We must pray with Christ and hence, on the one hand, repro- 
duce in some manner here below the prayer of Jesus Himself, in 
order to present it to God and to receive its beneficent effects; on 
the other hand, join our own prayers as members of Christ to the 
prayer of our Head, so that His prayer may be perpetual in effect 
across the ages through the entire Body. 

Such is precisely the réle of the Church; she continues the 
prayer of Christ in reproducing it day by day in the sacrifice of 
the Mass. We have seen that Calvary was the apogee of the Savior’s 
prayer: for it is there that He offered to God the supreme homage 
which consummated and achieved the work of our redemption. At 
the altar, the Church, by the sacramental rites willed and instituted 
by her divine Founder, mystically reproduces the oblation and 
prayer of Calvary. Every day, in the name of Christ and in His 
person, the priest causes to ascend to God the agreeable odor of 
His Son’s sacrifice. And through this true sacrifice, pardons, graces 
and divine benefits descend upon the earth. 

But there is more: it belongs to the Church to join herself 
to the prayer of her Head, and to establish, in union with Him, 
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the suppliant adoration of the entire Body. Without doubt, the 
sacrifice of the Mass is primarily the sacrifice of Christ, but it is 
also the sacrifice of the Church officially united to Him. The priest 
of the New Law acts in the name of Christ, but he acts equally 
in the name of the Church actually existing upon earth. On Cal- 
vary, indeed, Christ offered Himself with His Mystical Body, of 
which He was the Head and authorized representative; on the altar, 
the Mystical Body offers itself with Christ, whose oblation it re- 
news, being fully authorized to act in His name and in His per- 
son. And thus it is the entire Church, the entire community of the 
faithful of Christ, which, through the priest, offers to God, togeth- 
er with the immolation of its Head, its own oblations; it is the 
entire Church, which, through the priest, causes to ascend to the 
throne of God the perfect adoration begun by Jesus on Calvary, 
to be continued upon our altars until the end of time. 

The rest of the Church’s liturgy will now be nothing but the 
complement of the essential Eucharistic cult. Whether there be 
question of the rites instituted by her in connection with the conse- 
cration of the bread and the wine, whether there be question of the 
recitation of the Divine Office or of the numerous formulas of 
praise, of impetration or thanksgiving which she puts on our lips, 
all these prayers have no other aim than to make all the members, 
united with each other, participate in the prayer of their Chief, so 
that by the same action and by the same worship the entire Mys- 
tical Body tends toward God to proclaim His glory and to im- 
plore His mercy. ““You are a chosen generation,” said St. Peter to 
his faithful, “‘a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased peo- 
ple: that you may declare His virtues, who hath called you out of 
darkness into His marvelous light’’ (1 Pet. 2, 9). 

III. THE QUALITIES OF THE CHURCH’S PRAYER 

But that the Church may thus reproduce until the end of 
time the prayer of Christ, and that she may take an effective part 
in it, three conditions are required: she must have the power; she 
must be worthy of it; finally, she must be able to perform it with- 
out fear of falling into error. In other words, the prayer of the 
Church must be an authentic Christian prayer, a holy prayer, a 
true prayer. 
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THE CHURCH’S PRAYER 


1. The Church’s prayer is an authentic Christian prayer. 














































he 
is The prayer of Christ, as we have seen, is a prayer closely con- 
ost nected with His priesthood, for it reestablishes, it renews the bonds 
ly between God and man which had been broken by sin. And the 
il- role of the priest consists precisely in being the intermediary be- 
of tween the Creator and His creature. 
ar, The prayer of the Church, since it is only the continuation 
e- and the extension of that of Christ, will enjoy the same preroga- 
oT tive; it will be the prayer of a priesthood participating in the priest- 
he hood of Christ, finding in this participation its proper and authen- 
h- tic value of intercession before God. 
he But Christ ordained His apostles and their successors as 
he priests. He communicated to them His own priesthood. Invested 
y with this sacerdotal character of Christ, the priests of the New 
Law further possess the power of reproducing His prayer in the 
he sacrifice of the Mass: they consecrate, they immolate, they pray in 
be the name and in the person of Christ, who has stamped them with 
e- His image and consecrated them forever (indefectibility) by virtue 
he of the sacrament of Holy Orders. They not only represent Christ, 
of but also His Mystical Body, and consequently are able to join to 
s, the prayer of the Head the prayer of the members, of the entire 
S, Church. 
50 To the priest, then, belongs the right, by virtue of his sacer- 
$- dotal character, to gather together within his hands all the prayers 
n- of the Christian community, to unite them closely to that of Jesus, 
to and to raise toward God, by a single movement, the prayer of the 
>- entire Christ. 
of But the faithful also, under the direction of the priest, must 


join themselves to him, and pray with him and through him. The 
entire Mystical Body must take its part in Christian worship, each 
of member in his place, naturally, the priest holding the first place, 
the faithful regulating themselves to him in their ascent to God; 


‘ but all are called to participate in the prayer of Christ. Hence, they 
*: must take a share in His priesthood; and this priesthood, in some 
. Manner, must spread even to them, in order that they may draw 
p thence the power of praying in a Christian manner, as members 


marked with the sign and with the character of Christ. 
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Not without reason, St. Thomas defines the sacramental 
character, that which it is, a true participation in the priesthood of 
Christ. The character of Baptism, indeed, gives to those baptized 
the right and the power of assisting at the sacrifice of Christ, shar- 
ing in His immolation and in His worship; it gives to them the 
power of lifting up their voices in the Christian assembly to offer 
to God, in common with the priest, their praise and their prayers. 

It is only a step to the character of Confirmation, which does 
not represent in its manner a real participation in the priesthood of 
Christ, for it only adds to the baptismal character a new force and 
a new power. A baptized person is an infant in the order of the 
Christian life, and, like every infant, lives principally for himself: 
“quasi singulariter sibi ipsi vivit,”’ according to the beautiful ex- 
pression of St. Thomas (3, q. 72, a. 2). And for this reason, adds 
the Angelic Doctor, ‘‘in Baptism he receives the power to accom- 
plish that which has relation to his salvation’’ (ibid., art. 5). The 
prayers, offered by him in union with the priest, are for his per- 
sonal benefit; the community is at his service, just as the family 
is at the service of the infant, and he receives from it much more 
than he gives. 

One who has been confirmed is an adult in the spiritual life. 
He no longer lives only for himself; he has a social rdle to per- 
form. The community expects from him his active cooperation— 
to assert himself without against the enemies of Christian worship, 
and to progress in the development of his own interior life. His 
prayers, on account of the direction which His character as an 
adult Christian give to them, possess a social value, are beneficial 
to the entire Body, intend to protect it against hostile onslaughts 
and to promote its extension upon the earth. By this title they 
truly form a part of that which is so justly called Catholic Action; 
they are one of the principal means which the Church intends to 
put into the field for the conquest of souls. ‘‘All those who parti- 
cipate in Catholic Action,” wrote Pope Pius XI, ‘‘and who develop 
it, only do so by prayer, by work, by sacrifice of self’’ (Letter of 
Pope Pius XI, “‘Cum ex epistula’’ to Cardinal Van Roey). “‘It is 
absolutely necessary,’’ the Sovereign Pontiff wrote at another time, 
“that laymen do not lead an idle life, but that they be prepared to 
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THE CHURCH'S PRAYER 


obey the wishes of the Church and offer their services in such a 
manner that by their prayers, their sacrifices, and their active co- 
operation they may assist powerfully in the increase of the Cath- 
olic faith and the Christian amendment of morals’ (Letter ‘‘Lae- 
tus sane nuntius’’ to Cardinal Segura y Saenz, Archbishop of To- 
ledo, November 6, 1929). 

Thus the sacramental character gives to the members of Christ 
the power of instituting a worship distinctly Christian, of con- 
tinuing it on earth, of propagating it throughout the ages. This 
cult, since it is the worship of a single community, must neces- 
sarily be social and hierarchical. The character makes this organi- 
zation real: it creates the priests, chiefs of the Christian assemblies 
united in common prayer; it establishes the members by giving to 
them the power of joining themselves to the priest and of taking 
an active part in the official liturgy of the Church. Finally, since it 
is ineffacable, the character assures perennity to Christian worship 
till the end of time. 

Summing up, in this worship everything is of Christ and 
everything passes through Christ in order to reach God. There are 
not two worships, there are not two prayers, that of Christ and 
that of the Church; there is only one, that of Christ and of the 
Church united to Him by the consecration which the character 
confers upon His members. “Every rite of the Christian religion,” 
writes St. Thomas, “derives from the priesthood of Christ. And 
hence it is manifest that the sacramental character is in a special 
manner the character of Christ: for we are made comformable to 
His priesthood through the various sacramental characters, which 
are nothing else than participation in the priesthood of Christ, de- 
tiving from Christ Himself’’ (3, q. 63, a. 3). 


CH. V. HERIS, O.P. 































WITH OuR_ The advancement of the Liturgical Movement is deat 
READERS to the heart of not a few priests, religious and lay- 
people. It is but a natural result of being liturgy- 
minded. One who has for some time given attention to the liturgy, 
attempted to live it and experienced its wholesome effects will feel 
urged to procure the same benefits also for his neighbor. Moreover, 
entering into the real spirit of the liturgy will automatically de- 
velop a keener sense of spiritual fellowship and lay the foundation 
for really effective Catholic Action. 

The editors know that in all parts of the country there are 
today many men and women who have caught the liturgical spirit 
and who are eagerly looking forward to be given an opportunity 
of promoting the Liturgical Movement. In fact, some of them have 
already appealed to us for advice in this regard. Even a plan of 
action has been worked out for the furtherance of the apostolate 
and submitted to us for our approval. 

Just a few days ago a zealous layman, a reader of our Review, 
sent us a carefully elaborated program for the advancement of the 
liturgical work. In its main feature, it calls for an organized com- 
paign of prayer and intercession for the purpose of hastening the 
spread and final triumph of the liturgical revival. As a result of 
such united prayers, the author of the plan visions groups of lay- 
folk whose devotional life will center about the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass and the Divine Office in as far as this latter will be feasi- 
ble. The members of these groups would, first of all, endeavor to 
sanctify themselves through the liturgy, then ground themselves 
thoroughly in the knowledge of it and carry its glad tidings, which 
they themselves have received, to their friends and nighbors; in 
other words, they would be apostles of the liturgy. An inspira- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


tional program indeed, and one deserving of our sincere commenda- 
tion! 

Seeking God's help for success of the liturgical revival by 
means of prayer is certainly most laudable. It is in reality nothing 
more nor less than what the apostles did when they crowded around 
the Master and begged of Him: ‘“‘Doce nos orare, Domine: Teach 
us, Lord, to pray’’—teach us to pray with Thy Church, to pray 
liturgically. And would the Master not gladly hear these united 
prayers of men and women who have become conscious of their 
membership in His Mystical Body and of their duty of co-offering 
in union with Him and His entire Church His own Sacrifice of 
the New Law? We reserve to ourselves the privilege to come back 
at a later date to this excellent plan of one of our devoted readers. 

* 


In the article, “The Liturgy and the Christian Family,”’ of 
this issue, our zealous collaborator, Mr. Donald Attwater, makes 
a fervent plea for the return of the family to the liturgy. The 
writer lays bare the ugly sores with which the modern family in 
his native land is afflicted. What he has to say applies perhaps with 
equal force to our own country. At any rate, the remedy which 
he points out would, no doubt, if properly applied, work wonders 
in restoring our present-day family to its God-willed functions. 

_ 


During this year of Jubilee, we commemorate among other 
redemptive facts also the nineteenth centenary of the institution of 
holy Mass. Increased attendance at daily Mass on the part of chil- 
dren and adults who have the necessary leisure, during this Holy 
Year, would be of inestimable benefit for the family and the indi- 
vidual. Priests, teachers and parents have a golden opportunity, by 
judicious instruction and encouragement, to increase the number 
of those who make it a practice to go to daily Mass. A Daily Mass 
League, so we are informed, is a favorite organization among the 
faithful of Ireland. Such a league might well be introduced into 
the parishes and schools of our own country. 


During the summer months, the Church’s liturgy is in many 
instances treated more shabbily than at any other time of the year. 
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Priests who really love the liturgy will impress upon their people 
that as God does not cease during these months to bestow His 
benefits upon His children, so they must be faithful in the fulfil- 
ment of their obligations towards their heavenly Father. 


* 


Another liturgical center, at San Antonio, Texas, has been in 
process of growth already for the past four years. Both the faculty 
and the students of the De Mazenod Scholasticate have been zeal- 
ous and enthusiastic promoters of the Liturgical Movement. Hav- 
ing made a beginning with the plainchant of the Church and the 
liturgical functions as the Church would have them, they proceed- 
ed to deepen their knowledge of the liturgy and widen their in- 
fluence. They have acquired a Roman doctor as their professor in 
liturgical subjects, and their director of music has been making 
special studies in plainchant in New York. Not long ago, the 
vested Oblate choir of the De Mazenod Scholasticate presented a 
concert of liturgical music in the auditorium of Our Lady of the 
Lake at San Antonio. The Southern Messenger (March 2) of 
that city, reporting most favorably on the event and emphasizing 
the timeliness and cultural value of such renditions, said: “‘It is 
evident that much can be done in those centers where sizeable 
groups of priests and seminarians exist, and it should not be long 
before real response on the part of the public is forthcoming.” 





ce) 


OUR CHRISTIAN HERITAGE* 


(Address by Msgr. John Baptist Pelt, Bishop of Metz, at the Closing of the 
Liturgical Week, November 15 to 20, 1932.) 


“Let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, wherein also 
you are called in one body: 

And be ye thankful. 

Let the word of Christ dwell in you abundantly, 

In all wisdom: teaching and admonishing one another 

In psalms, hymns and spiritual canticles, singing in grace in 
your hearts to God. 
~~ a Pranslated from the Revue Saint Chrodegang, Vol. 15, No. 3, p. 42 ff. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


All whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the Fa- 
ther by Him’’ (Colossians, 3, 15-17). 

These words are taken from the letter of St. Paul to the 
faithful of the city of Colossa. Why this lengthy quotation from 
the words of the Apostle? It is because it seems to me that these 
words give a splendid resumé of the fruits to be gathered from this 
Liturgical Week, of the practical conclusions to be drawn therefrom. 

1. You are called in one body. This body is Christ’s Mysti- 
cal Body or the Church, of which all Christians are the members 
and Christ is the Chief, the Head, the Life-principle, the Principle 
of activity. Through Him, with Him, and in Him, all honor and 
glory are given to God; honor and glory which nowhere find a 
more perfect expression than in the public, social (corporate) and 
official cult of Christ’s Mystical Body, that is in the liturgy. It is 
truly Christ who in the liturgy gives to God the adoration, thanks 
and satisfaction that are due His infinite Majesty; it is Christ who 
lays before God our needs and petitions in the most efficacious man- 
ner. O Christians! if you only understood the grandeur, the sub- 
limity, the excellence of the liturgy! Through Baptism you have 
become members of Christ; through your participation in the lit- 
urgy you show yourselves as living members of this Body. It is no 
longer the individual, poor creature and miserable sinner, unworthy 
to appear in the presence of God, it is the Church or rather Christ 
Himself, the well-beloved Son of the Father, who takes your place, 
who supplies your insufficiency, who adores and prays with you 
and for you. 

As of old, this truth well understood and religiously prac- 
rised makes actual the word of the Apostle: “‘Let the peace of 
Christ rejoice in your hearts; peace to souls, source of confidence 
that their prayers are heard, that with Christ’s help they will 
triumph over all evil; peace to society, for in the liturgy, all, young 
and old, rich and poor, are united with one another as brothers in 
Christ; there must disappear all inequality, all social hate; there 
reigns the charity of Christ. 

2. And be ye thankful. The duty of gratitude, of recognition 
toward God, is too often unknown and forgotten. But the Eucha- 
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rist is thanksgiving par excellence; the very word Eucharist which 
is used by the Apostle in this passage, indicates that in his mind 
his exhortation should be translated by these words: Be, become 
Eucharistic souls. The celebration of the Eucharistic Mystery, Sac- 
rifice and Communion, is the pivotal point (the culmination) of 
the liturgy. And be ye thankful for the Eucharist, take part with 
piety and eagerness in the oblation and sacrifice which Christ makes 
of Himself at every Mass, offering you up to God in union with 
Him. Frequently take part in the Eucharistic Banquet, in which 
you are nourished with the Bread of the elect and the Wine that 
makes virginal. 

3. Let the word of Christ dwell in you abundantly. The 
word of Christ is light, truth and life. This word comes to us 
abundantly through the liturgy. Christ Himself speaks to us in 
each Mass, there you hear His Gospel and the sublime prayer of 
the Our Father which is its quintessence. All of the liturgy is only 
the word of Christ explained and made accessible to us by the holy 
Fathers, the Doctors of the Church herself. Be then attentive to 
receive, to be penetrated by it, and to keep it; with your liturgical 
books, your parish-manual in hand, intelligently follow the texts 
and the sacred rites. 

4. Teaching and admonishing one another in all wisdom. 
Nowhere else is this exhortation more fully and better realized 
than in the liturgy. Or is it not indeed through the liturgy that we 
receive the wisest and most urgent instructions and recommenda- 
tions to fly from evil, to avoid sin, to practise the fundamental 
virtues of faith, hope and charity and all the other virtues: justice, 
detachment from created things, etc.? At the parochial Masses on 
Sundays and holydays you are instructed by your pastors and given 
timely advice. It is this Mass which you should prefer, so much 
the more as it is offered up especially for you. 

5. In psalms . . . singing in grace in your hearts to God. 
Chant is part of the liturgy. If it is carefully executed by the whole 
congregation, it softens the most obdurate hearts, raises them above 
the things of this world, and arouses their piety and fervor. God 
tells us through His prophet: Happy the people that know how 
to sing in the joy of their hearts. To sing the praises of the Lord 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


with all one’s heart, means to give expression to one’s love with 
more vigor and intensity; to sing one’s prayers, is to give them a 
double value of force and efficaciousness. Let then the people every- 
where take part in the chant! Would that in all parishes choirs be 
multiplied and perfected so as to be able to sing the most difficult 
parts! May all those that attend Mass sing the parts reserved for 
them. In a word, may the injunction of the gloriously reigning 
Holy Father be carried out: ““The faithful should no longer act 
in the house of God like strangers and mute spectators.”’ 

6. All whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the Fa- 
ther by Him. These words express the fruits of the liturgical life; 
it causes us to do everything in our life, words, actions, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; that means in conformity with His teach- 
ing, His examples and His will. It causes us to perform all our 
duties with that force and generosity which flow from the grace 
of our Lord in the sacred liturgy. In a word, Catholic Action goes 
hand in hand with the liturgical life: the one is the primary source 
of the Christian life, and the other its full development in all 
spheres of human activity. 

Conclusion. O Christian people, realize your dignity! You 
are not only God's people, a holy nation, you are, you ought to be 
the kingly priesthood (1 Peter 2, 9); you ought to be priest and 
king; priest with Christ with whom you are associated most inti- 
mately through active participation in the liturgy, through the 
oblation of your life as a sacrifice of sweet odor; you are a king 
with Christ by your triumph over the evil in you and about you, 
thereby hastening the coming of His kingdom. Thus, by the ex- 
ercise of the one and the other, 1.e., liturgical action and Catholic 
Action, you prepare yourselves to celebrate one day the heavenly lit- 
urgy together with the angels and saints and to reign with Christ 
unto all eternity. Amen. 





° 
OUR COVER DESIGN 
Since the blessing of the baptismal font again takes place 
on the vigil of Whitsunday, a symbolic representation of a font 
was chosen for this month’s design. The words in the semi-aureole 
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are taken from Genesis (1, 2): ‘“The Spirit of God moved ove 
the waters."’ To the right and left of the font are inscribed the 
names of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; and upon th 
shaft of the font, the Blessed Trinity is represented by the inter- 
locking-ring symbol. The monogram upon the bowl is the familiar 
Chi-Rho, standing for the Person of Christ, through whose merits 
Christian Baptism became possible. The fish represent the newly- 
baptized Christians whom the ‘‘fishers of men’’ (Matth. 4, 19) 
have secured for Christ. The words upon the band of the bowl 
are taken from the Prophecy of Joel (3, 18): “‘A fountain shall 
come forth of the house of the Lord.”’ 


oO 





LITURGICAL There is still time (till June 15) to visit the Cath- 
BRIEFS olic Art Show, arranged by the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety in the exhibition rooms on the second floor of 
the Architectural League, 115 East Fortieth Street, New York. 
Plans and appurtenances pertaining especially to small churches 
are being featured. There is no charge for admission. Those who 
cannot attend may avail themselves of the catalog, with much in- 
formation on the arts of the Church, artists and architects, pub- 
lished for the Society by Sheed & Ward at fifty cents per copy, 
unbound, and at a dollar, bound. 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music of the College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York, will hold its summer session this yeat 
from July 5 to August 11. As in former years, the school offers 
complete courses in the study of Gregorian chant and Gregorian 
accompaniment, according to the principles and traditions of So- 
lesmes. The Pius X Choir, several members of which have been to 
Solesmes, will be present to give the model. Besides this highly 
specialized work in Gregorian chant, the school also stresses the 
usual curriculum in all musical subjects. A feature is the model 
school were students may observe demonstrations of expert teach- 
ing and teach under supervision. 


All courses are under the supervision of Mother G. Stevens, 
R.S.C.J., director of the school, with members of the faculty. In 
addition to these courses in New York, extension courses will be 
given at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., and the Con- 
vents of the Sacred Heart at Grosse Pointe Farms, Detroit, Mich., 
Albany, N. Y., and St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The Catholic Daughters of America, Court St. Catherine of 
Dunkirk, New York, have enthusiastically adopted the Saint 
Andrew Missal for their co-offering of the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass. Lectures on the priesthood of the laity, the co-offering of 
the holy Sacrifice, the use of the Missal, have laid the foundations 
from which this successful Court will further pursue its studies of 
the holy Mass in view of greater grace and blessing for their zeal- 
ous apostolate. 


One of the most impressive features of the lenten ceremonies 
at St. Mary’s Passionist Monastery Church, Dunkirk, New York, 
was the Missa Recitata each morning by the high school students 
of St. Mary’s School. The Sisters of St. Joseph are in charge of 
the school. Father Thomas Dempsey, C.P., is the pastor. 


The children of twenty-six parochial schools of the city of 
Buffalo, New York, recently participated in a contest in Gregorian 
chant. Rev. William J. Schreck, pastor of St. Gerard’s Church and 
diocesan director of music, conducted the contest, which had been 
arranged in accordance with the wishes of the Most Rev. William 
Turner, D.D., bishop of Buffalo, in order to encourage devout 
music in all the churches and especially to promote the correct 
rendition of Gregorian chant. 


Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, each year awards a 
special medal for the best essay on ‘“The Place of the Sacred Heart 
Church in the Liturgical Revival.’’ There are about one hundred 
eighty girls in the high school, and all compete for it. Sacred Heart 
library contains a numerous collection of books on the liturgy, 
and the teachers in class and the parish clergy lecture to the pupils 
on this subject. 


According to the report of the Des Moines Diocesan Council 
of Catholic Women on the study of the liturgy of the Mass, ap- 
pearing in Catholic Action for May, it has ‘‘met with unprecedent- 
ed success."” Study clubs of four districts—-Des Moines, Council 
Bluffs, Creston and Stuart—a total of seventy-one clubs with a 
membership of 2,263—-have thus been engaged. Mrs. John M. 
Galvin, diocesan chairman, said: “‘Our intensive work came just 
before Lent, using the outline of the Mass. . . . We have had fine 
cooperation on the part of the clergy. Especially significant, I 
think, is the interest of the young women who will so soon be 
our leaders.”’ 
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The program of the North Central Music Supervisors con- 
ference, held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, April 22 to 26, was 
featured by the singing of the Gregorian Missa de Angelis in St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral by one thousand students from St. Joseph's 
Seminary, the Catholic Junior College, Marywood Academy, and 
the Catholic Central High School. 


On Holy Thursday, Most Reverend John J. Glennon, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, erected in archdiocesan parishes the Confta- 
ternity of the Most Blessed Sacrament, each to enjoy all the rights 
and privileges of those affiliated with the Archconfraternity estab- 
lished at Rome by the Holy See. 


The Catholic Action Committee of Women of the diocese 
of Wichita, Kansas, has eighty-three study clubs alone. They have 
completed a course on the externals of the Mass. A second advanced 
course on the same subject is being prepared. 


In the Immaculate Conception parish, Butte, Montana, a 
male choir, the only one in Butte, was organized last autumn. 
Plainsong Masses are sung, polyphonic motets by Palestrina, Vit- 
toria and Di Lasso give contrast for Offertory hymns, and the 
Proper is carefully prepared. 


Loaned from the collection of John Henry Nash of San 
Francisco, a priceless Gregorian chant Antiphonal, transcribed by 
hand by Flemish monks in the fourteenth century, was the center 
of a display in a special Easter window of the music firm of Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. There was also a volume of sacred music collect- 
ed and transcribed especially for the bishop of Augsburg, dated 
1512. 


The Oakland (California) Tribune reports: ‘“Three Eastbay 
choruses participated in the International Choral Concert held in 
the War Memorial Opera House, when eleven choruses sang (each 
one under its own director) representative music of many nations, 
for the promotion of the art of choral singing. . . . The outstand- 
ing performance of the evening was that of the San Francisco Can- 
toria under the direction of the Rev. Jean Ribeyron of St. Mary's 
College. This excellent chorus has mastered the art of ensemble 
singing, the sixty voices blending with splendid richness and flex- 
ibility. The charm of their singing, coming from their spirit of 
liturgy and their reverence for the music itself, is a source of spir- 
itual uplift and prayer.’ 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


“American standardization of Sunday Mass has resulted too 
often in a race through the Missal, a brief homily from the Gospel, 
and an exhortation on parish finances,”’ said A. M. Sullian in his 
article on ““Why Not Polyphonics?” in America (XLIX, 4). His 
plaint, moreover, is that “‘people are left to their prayerbook and 
beads with nothing of antiphonal song to capture their emotion, 
and awaken a religious fervor. Formalism is the foe of ceremonial 
beauty.”” And his remedy: “If the ineffable quality of the ancient 
liturgy is to come back, it must ride the clefs and staves of Gregory, 
with Palestrina as his adjutant.” 


To get over any remaining dislike of Gregorian chant, ‘‘the 
way must be paved for it,’’ wrote “‘Laicus Ignotus’’ to the Com- 
monweal (XVII, 21). That will be realized when there is “a 
widespread and intimate knowledge of the Church's sacred liturgy 
on the part of her children.”” When they have caught its spirit, 
“when they pray the Mass, when they live the liturgy, when they 
feel the liturgy . . . they can then no more tolerate operatic music 
during the holy Mysteries than a jazz band at a funeral.” 


“High school students respond with facility and readiness to 
ideals of Catholic Action,’’ said Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., in 
“Youth Responds’ (America, XLVIII, 19). ‘‘Far more can be 
made zealous for the liturgy than for dramatics. More can be inter- 
ested in Catholic Action than in debating.” 


Dom Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, 
New Jersey, an ardent advocate of the liturgical revival, is con- 
tinuing his instructions on the sacrifice of the Mass to various con- 
gregations in and about Newark. 


The Holy Year, its meaning, origin and importance, together 
with an official translation of the bull Quod Nuper, has been set 
forth by Rev. E. L. Curran in a pamphlet issued by the Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and is obtainable at five cents per copy. 


Instead of waiting until 1940 to enact the Passion Play, the 
villagers of Oberammergau are planning to provide visitors an op- 
portunity to see the play in 1934, during this Holy Year com- 
memorating the nineteen hundredth anniversary of the death of 
our Lord. The villagers first produced the play in 1634, in com- 
pliance with a vow to enact it every tenth year as an act of thanks- 
giving for deliverance from the plague. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
A LETTER FROM INDIA 


To the Editor:—I am an Indian secular priest, educated at the Papal 
Seminary, Kandy (Ceylon), and serving under the Bishop of Ajme 
(Rajputana), India. I have been some years in charge of the Normi 
School, which trains catechists and teachers for the pagan missions and 
the vernacular schools of the diocese, of which latter I am inspector. 

Around the church are grouped the village, the convent schod 
(Franciscan Sisters of St. Mary of the Angels), and the boys’ primary, 
middle and normal schools. The diocese and the parish is served by 
Capuchin Fathers of the province of Paris. 

From the start our aim has been to foster the true and full Catholic 
life and the great means we used has been the liturgy, the Mass being 
the centre of all our life (daily Mass is attended not as an obligation 
but voluntarily), Vespers and Compline on Sundays and all feast days, 
and all the beautiful functions of the year, especially Holy Week, are 
carried out severely according to the liturgy. Plainchant predominates, 
the boys’ choir singing the Proper and the whole congregation singing 
the Common of the Mass, also the hymns and psalms at Vespers and 
Compline. Instructions in the meaning of the liturgy and Christian life 
is continuous throughout the year, in the schools and in church. I am 
just explaining the Mass in detail on Tuesday evenings. The result of all 
this is being felt in all the other stations of the diocese to which cate 
chists and teachers from here have gone out. 

OraTE FRATRES was a revelation to me. I read and pondered over 
the articles, especially of Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Rev. William Busch 
and Rev. James E. O’Mahony (the latter’s “Sacramental Principle” is 
glorious) . 

I beg to remain, Rev. and dear Fathers, 

Yours truly in Christ, 
(Rev.) A. J. MowrorTH 


Catholic Mission, Mikbel pura, Suket P. O., 
Kotah State, Rajputana, India 


A VERY ACTIVE HELPER 


To the Editor:—I should like to state that I am a Dominican Tertiary 
who has had the privilege of training the altar-boys for my parish church 
for the last six years. In carrying on this work, I have found Oratt 
Fratres both an inspiration and a source of information. 

We have a small, though very beautiful Gothic church of stone, in 
the planning of which, unfortunately, insufficient space was set apatft 
for the sanctuary. As a consequence, we do not have the more elaborate 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


ceremonies of the Church. However, we have a Missa Cantata every 
Sunday, during which we use incense, by permission of the Bishop as 
at a Solemn Mass. The altar-boys are trained to follow through their 
parts with a reverence and dignity that is very edifying and impressive 
for the congregation. Each boy is required to know his part perfectly; 
and to help them understand what they are about, I have a class in liturgy 
in which your Small Catechism on the Mass is the textbook. Also to aid 
them, from time to time I take small groups to New York to one of 
the churches where the liturgy is carried out faithfully, for Pontifical 
Mass, Solemn Mass, Tenebrae service, and last spring, for a course on 
the Liturgy of the Mass given by Father Fisher of the Paulist Fathers. 
By these means I have been able to get very gratifying results. On First 
Fridays we have a Holy Hour service in which we have a procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament. We have a very beautiful canopy donated by a 
man who sacrificed his summer vacation in order to purchase it. On 
the eve of last All Saints’ Day we had a male choir chant the Vespers 
of the Office of the Dead under the guidance of the young curate. This 
will give you an idea of the liturgical activity of Our Lady of Victory 
parish. 
Regarding the advantages that have come to me personally from 
my interest in the Liturgical Movement, I can honestly say that I under- 
stand and appreciate the Mass better and derive more satisfaction from 
assisting at it than before. I also find the recitation of Our Lady’s Office 
easier and more satisfying than formerly. 

If you could arrange to give a course of articles for those having 
the care of altar-boys, which by using would bring the boys to a clearer 
understanding of the important part they have in offering the holy 
Sacrifice, and at the same time draw out any hidden vocations, I believe 
much good could be accomplished. For a long time I have dreamed of 
a big confraternity of altar-boys, organized on a national scale much as 
the Holy Name society is. Each parish would have a local unit, meeting 
weekly. Monthly at some designated church, a group of boys from neigh- 
boring parishes could meet and a priest could address them on some 
liturgical topic; another on the priestly vocation; and then an exchange 
of ideas on the ceremonies of Mass, making for more uniformity and 
greater understanding in serving Mass. Perhaps it is too idealistic, but 
I am trying in my humble way to realize it, at least, among my own 
group of boys. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jersey City, N. J. THomas Aquinas VAN WICKEL 


A FATHER LEADS THE WAY 


To the Editor:—As a subscriber to OraTE Fratres and the father of 
children eight and a half years and seven years of age, I would like to 
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have your opinion in regard to the use of Compline as a night prayer 
by such young children. The older child is in the fourth grade and 
uses Dom Lefebvre’s Child’s Missal, while the other is in the third grade 
and uses Offeramus at Mass. In recent weeks they have been taught tw 
read Compline from the booklet “Into Thy Hands,” by D. Attwater, 
In this I join them, when possible, reading from Stanbrook Abbey’s Day 
Hours; otherwise I interpret the rubrics for them, as regards the use of 
the ferial or dominical psalms, the preces, doxology, etc. They take tw 
the practice like the proverbial duck to water and show no indication 
of weariness because of the length of Compline. 
With every best wish, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
San Francisco, Calif. B. A. B. 


A MOTHER’S LITURGICAL ACTIVITIES 


To the Editor:—Previous to using OraTeE Fratres, I found it difficult 
to get at liturgical information in a convenient form. In your review 
I find all I want and easy to use either privately or in class. 

In my own case, ORATE Fratres has intensified interest in th 
liturgy and converted me to the use of the St. Andrew Missal. Though 
loyal to my old prayerbook, interest in the Mass is heightened with the 
Missal in hand. Nothing else will do. Members of my family now us 
the Missal, and many of our friends. We now “Pray the Mass.” 

I keep my Ornate Fratres files complete, lending copies to friends, 
both lay and religious, all of whom enjoy it. 

I know it has been of great benefit in keeping me with my chil- 
dren, and we are much better informed and heartened Catholics than 
we would be without OraTE FRraTREs. 


Very cordially yours, 
Mrs. Paut D. WricHT 


oO 
BOOK REVIEWS 


ALTAR AND SANCTUARY. An Exposition of the Externals of the Mass. 
Prepared for the Use of Catholic Study Clubs by Angela A. Clendenin. 
With an Introduction by Reverend Leon A. McNeil, M.A. Published by 
the Catholic Action Committee of Women, 307 East Central Ave. 
Wichita, Kansas. 1932. Pamphlet, 48 pp. Price, 25 cents per copy; 
100, $18; 500, $80; all orders sent prepaid. 

Study clubs have increased so rapidly during the past few yeas 
that it has been a problem, at times, to provide the study materials most 
in demand. The liturgy of the Church, in one or the other of its phases, 
particularly the liturgy of the Mass, has been the specially chosen subject 
of many a group. The pamphlet Altar and Sanctuary represents a unit 
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of study especially devised for the use of Catholic study clubs and is 
sure to find wide acceptance. Its author, Mrs. Clendenin, is thoroughly 
conversant with the needs of such groups and has included a chapter 
on study club organization to meet these needs as fully as possible. 

Specifically, the pamphlet treats of the externals of the Mass—the 
altar, furnishings and decorations, linens, the sacred vessels, light and 
color in the liturgy, and sacerdotal vestments. Each chapter consists of 
a liturgical explanation together with historical and descriptive material, 
also with references to esthetics when applicable. At the end of each 
chapter is a list of topics for discussion, a series of questions, and a num- 
ber of subjects suitable for papers. J. G. 


THE ART OF LIVING WITH GOD. By the Most Reverend Joseph F. Busch, 
D.D., Bishop of St. Cloud. Benziger Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 1933. 219 pp. 12mo., cloth. Price, net, $1.50; postage 
10 cents. 

No one with a mind attuned to things spiritual can read this new 
book without realizing its value for every Catholic, particularly the laity. 
In an age when the generality of men are absorbed in ephemeral things 
to such an extent that the idea of God and consciousness of His in- 
dwelling in the soul through grace have become more or less obliterated, 
a book that deals ex professo with the “Art of Living with God” must 
be hailed as a welcome gift to our Catholic laity. Our faithful have 
frequently heard of this art of all arts, even learned its principles—few 
enough have mastered them; but in the course of time these fundamen- 
tals of true living lose their appeal with many, no doubt, because they 
were but imperfectly grasped. Hence the increasing numbers of drifters 
and mediocre Catholics. If these are to be aroused to a sense of respon- 
sibility of living members of Christ’s Mystical Body, they must go 
through a new course of instruction on the art of living with God. It 
it precisely such a course that the episcopal author is offering in his 
new book. 

Teachers of religion and spiritual writers too often assume that the 
doctrine of sanctifying grace is too subtle and mystical for the faithful 
to grasp and evaluate. How could it be that man should not be able to 
value at its worth the most precious gift bestowed upon him by God in 
Baptism? Is it not the Giver of grace who also enlightens the mind of 
His just? 

At the same time, it must be the duty of priest and religious teacher 
to give their charges a correct view of grace as a positive reality, and 
inspire them with the conviction of their union with Christ instead of 
merely explaining its negative functions, such as removing of sin and 
guilt. It is conscious cooperation, living and working with Christ in the 
soul, keeping, as it were, in tune, that must ever be stressed in our teach- 
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ing and preaching about grace. The idea of grace as life, throbbing 
divine life in us, will then gradually dawn even in the soul of the child 
and, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, the stream of life whic 
in Baptism was poured in for the first time, will be kept flowing ani 
strengthened by other sacraments, particularly the Eucharist. 

In The Art of Living with God Bishop Busch writes about grag 
in strong positive terms, emphasizing everywhere grace as life throbbing 
in the soul. Here lies the great value of his book. He has joined th 
ranks of those present-day spiritual writers who realize that bette 
methods of teaching religion must be searched out, if our faithful ar 
to become more than “practising” Catholics—if they are to strive for 
a progressive and closer identification with Christ Himself. 

The contents of the book are naturally divided in chapters dealing 
with the sacraments as channels of grace, followed by treatises on th 
various states and agencies bound up with them, such as Religious Voca 
tion, the Church Visible and Invisible, Culture, Society, Catholic Action 

The author has aimed at avoiding technical terminology, using plain, 
but forceful and stimulating diction. His book should find its way int 
our convents, schools and homes, where it will become a teacher in the 
highest of all arts. J. K. 


CATHOLIC MEDICAL MISSION MANUAL. Second Edition. Published by 
the Catholic Medical Mission Board, 10 West 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
Price, 25 cents, post free. 

The welcome which the first edition of this little book has received 
from individuals and groups of our Catholic people promises well for 
the medical interests of the missions. The second edition contains some 
added improvements. The book gives detailed descriptions of the way 
in which both old and young can help the Medical Missions by making 
bandages and dressings, collecting medicines and other useful objects, 
and preparing various sorts of surgical pads, slings, binders and hospitd 
garments and other supplies. Many interesting descriptions are given of 
the various articles used in the hospitals and dispensaries in mission lands 


COMPENDIUM OF THEOLOGY. Comprising the Essential Doctrinal Points 
of both Dogmatic and Moral Theology, together with the more important 
Notions of Canon Law, Liturgy, Pastoral and Mystical Theology, and 
Christian Philosophy. By the Very Reverend J. Berthier, Founder of the 
Missionaries of the Holy Family. Authorized Translation from the Fifth 
French Edition by the Reverend Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D., of 
the Department of Philosophy, University of Notre Dame. Volume IIL 
Moral Theology. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St 
Louis, Mo. 1933. Cloth, vi-498 pp. Price, net, $3.50. 


The present Volume III of Father Berthier’s Compendium (see te 
views of Vols. I and II in Ornate Fratres, VI, pp. 384 and 475) com- 
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prises Moral Theology, General and Special, Dissertation I of the latter 
with the First Treatise on the Decalogue closing the volume. Embodied 
in the work are the recent decisions of the Holy See and the regulations 
of the new code of Canon Law. For priests it is a handy summary, either 
for review as time permits or quick reference; for seminarians it is a 
ready means to review the course in Moral; and for the educated laity, 
who wish to reasure themselves regarding the principles of the subject 
or deepen their knowledge, the work is an admirable guide. The special 
matter on the Sixth and Ninth Commandments is given in Latin. 

The order observed in the part on General Moral Theology follows 
the customary general plan, e.g., that of Sabetti, Tanquerey, and others, 
with the difference that it is more compact. Thus the present work, to 
give an instance, considers the virtue of religion under the First Com- 
mendment, whereas Tanquerey devotes to it a part by itself. From the 
liturgical point of view, the former arrangement has the advantage of 
\ction JB more apt unification, since the First Commandment, positively, requires 
plain § of us to render to God the worship that is His due. The arrangement 
y int is also in conformity with the remark of the Roman Catechism that the 
in th} commandment contains the precepts of' faith, hope, charity, and religion. 
c. This is not lost sight of by Tanquerey: he refers to these virtues, else- 
where given, on treating of the First Commandment, while Berthier 
includes them. 

In Father Raemer’s translation (from the fifth French edition), we 
are informed, all references have been gone over and all Scripture texts 
ceived have been verified. Not the least among the advantages of the work is 
Il for its conciseness. This, of course, has been made necessary by the nature 
- some of the work. However, nothing essential has been omitted, nor has brevity 
e way— of statement been allowed to sacrifice anything with regard to clearness. 
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ospitd B DER DAVIDSPSALTER DES ROEMISCHEN BREVIERS. In Latin and 
ren of German. Translated by Rev. A. Rembold, S.J. Verlag Ferdinand Scho- 
lands. ningh. Paderborn, Germany. 1933. Brochure, large 8vo., 208 pp. Price, 


Mk. 3; bound in cloth, Mk. 4.80. 


Point The new work, Der Davidspsalter des Roemischen Breviers, contain- 
ortant § ing all of the psalms of the Roman Breviary, is one that the clergy as 
y, and § well as lay people who are praying the Office with the Church will be 
a glad to have. The psalms, as they have come down to us, are in places 
D.. of | Understood only with difficulty, chiefly because of the changes and inter- 
ne Il, § Polations that have been made in them. But Catholic exegetes have been 
xy. St f assiduously at work to restore them in accordance with the ancient text. 
As a result, they can now be more easily understood, even without a 
ee re-§ Commentary. What was still found necessary for practical use, Father 
com-§ Rembold has provided in footnotes and in an explanatory appendix. His 
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work represents the findings of eminent students of the psalms up to 
the present time. 

To be sure, one should not expect too great alterations in the new 
work. The text of the Vulgate has been improved only in places where 
the translators of the earlier versions either had not properly understood 
or had given an imperfect rendering. As the author himself says in his 
Preface, “Every entirely new translation in accordance with the strict 
requirements of classical language would make the entire text-picture 
and the details of secondary importance appear so strange, that to recall 
such a translation while praying the Breviary would be disconcerting.” 
One does find greater differences between the Latin and the German 
transvaluations. The latter are often an improvement upon the Latin. 
The real value of the work appears on reading a psalm in both of the 
given languages. 

Words or phrases differing from the Breviary renderings are printed 
in italics, thus enabling one to note the change at a glance. The psalms 
appear in verse-form, with the stanzas properly separated wherever there 
are any. Their beauty is thus set off to best advantage. Another feature 
is that nearly every psalm is completed on a given page, one of such 
convenience that one readily countenances the somewhat smaller type 
used in some instances. Practicality has not been lost sight of in this 
finely printed work. RCB 


ECCE HOMO. By Francis X. McCabe, C.M., LL.D. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1933. 
Red cloth; 137 pp. Price, $1. 

With Ecce Homo, Father McCabe engagingly depicts the moments 
in the life of the God-Man Jesus Christ which attest to His divinity, 
thus proving it from the Scriptures. In Chapter III especially, which has 
the same title in English, “Behold the Man,” he faces the crucial point 
of those who, perhaps unconsciously, have lent an ear to the deniers and 
falsifiers of historic truth, have themselves begun to doubt, yet are sincert 
enough to seek the truth and accept it when found. In that chapter he 
takes the reader to the Passionist Monastery in Rome, to stand with him 
at the foot of the Scala Santa, the stairway up which the Savior walked 
to stand in trial before Pilate, and there to reflect on the tragic scent 
enacted about nineteen hundred years ago. “Pilate, the symbol of worldly 
thought, the man of the world, stood beside Christ, his God, and cried 
out to the rabble and to all the world, ‘Behold the man,’ . . . and my 
soul cried out, No. Pilate, you lie. Say rather, ‘Behold my Lord and my 
God’.” 

The quotation may also serve as an instance of the author’s treat- 
ment of his subject-matter. He frankly addresses himself to the man on 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the street and proves his thesis simply by giving the historical facts as 
found in the four Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles. 
L. b. & 


LITURGIE UND PERSOENLICHKEIT. By Univ.-Prof. Dr. Dietrich V. 
Hildebrand. Verlag Anton Pustet, Salzburg. 1933. Pp. 196. RM. 3.50. 

The learned author bases his treatise on the generally accepted defi- 
nition of the liturgy, which includes in its scope the sacrifice of the 
Mass, the divine Office, the Sacraments and Sacramentals. From the out- 
set, he emphasizes the fact that the primary object of the liturgy must 
ever be the glorification of God. Apart from this primary object, the 
liturgy lived in the spirit of the Church is both didactic and formative 
in character. A merely doctrinal liturgy would indeed be of great value, 
as the word of God, taught with precision and unction, finds its way to 
the heart that is in a receptive mood and intent upon good resolutions. 
But mere resolutions, however excellent, are of little value, unless strength 
from On High is imparted at the same time. Catholic liturgy is, as it 
were, fraught with God’s graces, being the vehicle of all the choicest 
graces which Christ merited and daily communicates to the living mem- 
bers of His Mystical Body, as the root of the tree sends up its sap to 
the stem and thence to the branches and smallest twigs. Only in this 
way is the Christian progressively formed into a person in whom God 
sees mirrored the Person of His beloved Son, made man. 

The author or this remarkable book on Liturgy and Personality 
opens up before the reader the treasures of the sacred liturgy and analyses 
in admirable fashion the formative process carried on by the liturgy in 
him who readily submits to its influence. Though a layman, he feels 
capable to take his reader by the hand and lead him over the rich fields 
of the Church’s liturgy with a security and thoroughness that is astonish- 
ing. Having clarified the characteristic traits of the liturgy and the 
fundamental principles that enter into the making of human personality, 
he proceeds to set forth the spirit of the liturgy and its beneficent, even 
divine influence on the formation of man’s character ana personality 
under the following headings: 1. The Community Spirit in the Liturgy; 
2. The Spirit of Reverence; 3. The Spirit of Objective Evaluation; 4. The 
Spirit of Alacrity or Vigilance; 5. The Spirit of Discretion; 6. The Spirit 
of Continuity; 7. The Organic in the Liturgy; 8. The Classic Element 
in the Liturgy. 

The process of character formation and development of personality 
through the agency of the liturgy has frequently been referred to and 
explained by various writers on liturgical subjects; but hardly ever, we 
believe, has it been unfolded with such precision and detail as by Dr. 
von Hildebrand in Liturgie und Persoenlichkeit. If the Liturgical Move- 
ment needed an apology for its existence, this book adduces the most 
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ORATE FRATRES 


convincing proofs of the abiding spiritual, cultural and social values of 
the liturgy. J. K. 


WITH HEART AND LIPS. A Book of Simple Prayers. By Aloysius Croft, 
A.M. The Bruce Publishing Co., 524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 1932. 64 pp. Leatherette cover. Price, ten cents. 


In a very handy format, the new prayer book for children contains 
all the usual daily prayers and those suitable for Mass, Confession, recep- 
tion of holy Communion, as well as devotions such as the Way of the 
Cross, the Rosary, and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. One feature 
is their brevity. Regarding the prayers for Mass, these are well suited 
toward proper participation, since in content they enter into the spirit 
of the Mass liturgy. R. C. B. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgi- 
cal Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later: 


BELMONT ABBEY PRESS, Belmont, N. C. Dom Placid Kleppel, O.S.B,: 
The Pageant of the Beads. Pamphlet. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 26-28 Park Place, New York, N. Y.: The Road to 
Happiness. Compiled and Edited by Rev. F. X. Lasance. 1933. Pp. 662- 
xiii. Price, imitation leather, limp, net, $3; de luxe, boxed, net, $4.75.— 
Altar Prayers (Enchiridion Precum). The Most Frequently Used Public 
Prayers and Devotions, both Those Prescribed for Liturgical Services and 
Those in General Use as well as Others Suitable for Various Occasions 
throughout the Ecclesiastical Year. Pp. 109. Price, net, $1.60. 


FRANZ BORGMEYER VERLAG, Hildesheim, Germany. Freie Vereinigung 
fiir Seelsorgehilfe: Die Seelsorge. Zweimonatschrift fiir Pfarr- und Ver- 
einspraxis unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Seelsorgehilfe. April- 
May, 1933. Pp. 80. Price, the half year, M 4.50. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Dr. 
Oscar Doering: Christliche Symbole. 1933. Pp. xiii-147; 69 illustra- 
tions. Price, net, $1.10. 

RUSHWORTH AND DREAPER, LTD., 11-17 Islington, Liverpool, and J. 
FISCHER AND BRO., 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.: Cantate 
Domino, a Collection of Supplementary Hymns. Compiled and Edited by 
V. G. L. With Metrical Index. Hymns, 102; pp. 102. Price, vocal part, 
60 cents; organ accompaniment, $2. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 524-544 North Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J.: Thoughts on the Heart of Jesus. Series 
II of the ‘Minute Meditations.”” 1933. Pp. 91. Cloth binding. Price, 
50 cents. 

VOLKSLITURGISCHES APOSTOLAT, Klosterneuburg by Wien, Austria: 
Das Alte Testament nach dem Urtext unter Beriicksichtigung der Vul- 
gata. Appears in 32-page instalments as inserts, gratis, to Lebe mit der 
Kirche. The latter, a weekly, per year, S 5; M 5.—Die Apokalypse odet 
die Offenbarung des hl. Johannes. Uebersetzt und erklart von Dr. Jakob 
Schafer. Mit Bildern von Prof. Gebhard Fugel. 1933. Brochure, 160 pp. 
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